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5 Alternatives Weighe: = = 
Ike Weighs Shift on| 
Medical Aid for Aged 


The-Eisenhower Administration is reportedly considering a be- 

Jated election-year about-face on legislation to provide medical care 

"for the aged in the face of mounting public support for the liberal- 
backed Forand bill. 
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_ Although Pres. Eisenhower has-long opposed any action in this 
field, the Administration apparently is being spurred to last-minute 
activity by political considerations involved in Vice Pres. Nixon’s 
drive for the presidency. Sica 
Currently under Administration scrutiny are five proposals— 
some possibly keyed to private insurance plans and all falling short 


High Court 


B | Upholds: 


Slowdown 


The Supreme Court has 
knocked out a National Labor 
Relations Board doctrine seek- 
ing to hold that “harassing tac- 
tics” by a union during prolonged 
and unsatisfactory negotiations 
are an unfair labor practice. 

The case involved the Insur- 
ance Agents Intl. Union, since 
merged with the Insurance Work- 
ers to form a single AFL-CIO af- 
filiate, and the Prudential Insurance 
When a contract expired in 1956 
and an acceptable new agreement 
was unobtainable otherwise, the 
union members refused to work 
scheduled hours, write new busi- 
ness or take part in company pro- 
grams. They did not go on strike. 
The Eisenhower-appointed NLRB, 
seeking to extend the definition of 
legal practices by unions, held 
that this conduct showed a refusal 
to bargain in “good faith.” 

Union spokesmen argued that 
ft was proper economic pressure 
to induce the company to negoti- 
ate a satisfactory new contract 
after stubborn resistance. 

The high court ruled unani- 
mously that the NLRB had no 
power to go beyond the mandate of 
Congress to decide what it thinks 
is the “ideal” or “balanced” state 
of collective bargaining. 


Up to Congress 

Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., 
in his opinion said that Congress 
might wish to eliminate “more and 
more economic weapons” from the 
labor and mangement arsenals, but 
that it might also “shrink from 
[such] changes.” In any case, he 
wrote, “we do not see how the 
board can do it on its own” and 
thus “move into a new area of 
regulation which Congress has not 
committed to it.” 

Three justices, agreeing with 
Brennan, held in a separate opinion 
that the case should have been re- 
manded to the NLRB for further 


hearings, ; 


of the -AFL-ClO-backed measure 


introduced by Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D-R. I.) and a bill filed by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.). The 
House Ways & Means Committee 
is slated to vote on the Forand bill 
by mid-March. 

At its recent mid-winter session 

in Bal Harbour, Fla., the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council warned 
that the Administration might in- 
troduce an eleventh-hour pro- 
posal “designed to meet the nar- 
rowly conceived financial de- 
mands of the American Medical 
Association or the self-seeking 
clamor of insurance companies 
rather than the needs of the eld- 
erly.” f s 

With Nixon reported to have 
broken a long Administration log- 
jam, five alternative plans were be- 
ing studied by the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare. All five plans 
reportedly involve administration 
by the states, in contrast to the 
Forand and Kennedy measures 
which would use the social security 
system as the vehicle for health 
care for senior citizens. 

The plans being considered by 
H-E-W Sec. Arthur S. Fiemming 
include: 

@ A $90-million-a-year proposal 
for medical care only for the “in- 
digent aged” through public as- 
sistance channels. This would call 
for federal funds, contrary to Eisen- 
hower’s general budget policies. 

@ A payroll deduction plan cost- 
ing workers $400 million annually 
to take out “catastrophic” insur- 
ance policies under which the pol- 
icyholder would pay the first $250 
in medical costs for a serious illness 
with the policy paying up to 85 
percent of the remaining costs. It 
has not been learned whether this 
would operate through the social 
security system or private insurance 
companies. 

@ A somewhat broader plan, 
costing $500 million a year, geared 
to the same $250 deductible prin- 
ciple. 

@ A $750 million payroll de- 
duction plan to cover all costs of 
surgery. ; 

@ A $1 billion payroll deduction 
plan to provide complete medical 
care, including nursing home care, 

By contrast, the Forand and Ken- 
nedy proposals, while differing in 
detail, would finance medical care 
for the aged by raising social se- 
curity. taxes on both employers and 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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END TO RACIAL 
struction jobs has been called for 


P. Mitchell; Auto Workers Pres. 
Pres. George Meany. 


With AFL-CIO Backing: 


UnderU.S 


adopted by Pres. Eisenhower’s 


BIAS in hiring of workers on government con- 


by members of Pres, Eisenhower’s 


Committee on Government Contracts. Shown drafting committee 
statement are, left to right: John A. Roosevelt; Deputy Atty. Gen. 
Lawrence E. Walsh; Boris Shishkin, AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil 
Rights; Vice Pres. Nixon, chairman of committee; Labor Sec. James 


Walter P. Reuther; and AFL-CIO 


New Moves Hit Bias 


Contracts 


Stern measures aimed at ending racial bias by contractors on 
federal construction projects in the District of Columbia have been 


Committee on Government Con- 


tracts with the full backing of the AFL-CIO. 
The committee headed by Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon adopted 


Z 
S 


a resolution calling on contractors 
to give Negroes “equal employ- 
ment opportunity” in compliance 
with nondiscrimination clauses cur- 
rently included in all government 
contracts. 

“The President’s committee,” 
the resolution declared, “will co- 
operate with the contractor and the 
contracting agency in seeking to 
find qualified Negro mechanics. In 


House Committee Sidesteps into 
Higher Interest Rate Proposal 


The House Ways & Means Committee, by a vote of 18 to 7, has approved a bill which would 
efiectively grant Pres. Eisenhower’s year-old request for sweeping authority to breach the present 
4.25 percent interest ceiling on long-term government bonds. 

The measure, vigorously opposed by the AFL-CIO on the grounds that it would “unneces- 
sarily add billions to taxpayers’ burdens” and touch off a dangerous new inflationary spiral, is expected 


to come under heavy attack in both'®- 


House and Senate. Observers say 
it has about an even chance of 
Passage. . 

In 1959 and again this -year, 
Eisenhower had asked Congress to 
Temove completely the 4.25 percent 
limitation on interest rates, declar- 
ing such a move was essential to 
Permit “flexibility” in the Admin- 
istration’s fiscal policies. 

The committee-approved meas- 
ure, a compromise proposed by 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) 


in consultation with Treasury Sec. 
Robert B. Anderson, would not 
grant Eisenhower’s plea for out; 
right repeal but would give the 
Administration authority virtually 
to ignore the present limit. It 
would: 

@ Allow the Treasury {© issue 
about $5.8 billion in new long-term 
bonds with interest rates higher than 
the 4.25 percent ceiling, providing 
the President issued a “finding” 
there was a need for such action. 

@ Give the Administration au- 


thority to bypass the legal limits on 
outstanding government securities 
by exchanging new bonds for old 
ones. Under this system, although 
the new issues would still carry the 
4.25 percent interest rate, investors 
would be able to buy them for less 
than face value—receiving a bigger 
dollar return, equivalent to a higher 
interest rate. 

@ Repeal outright the 4.25 per- 
cent ceiling on Series E and H 
savings bonds. Such a move would 

(Continued on Page 3) 


this effort it will have the full co- 
operation of the AFL-CIO.” 
Participating in the drafting 

and unanimous adoption of the 
resolution were Nixon, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther, Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell, Deputy Atty. Gen. Lawrence 
E. Walsh, and John A. Roosevelt, 
chairman of a D. C. subcommit- 
tee. 

Also present were Boris Shish- 
kin of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Civil Rights; Victor Reuther of 
the UAW’s Washington office; and 
George L-P Weaver of the Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers. 
They serve as alternates to Meany 
and Reuther on the committee. 


Labor Leaders Hailed 
Following the committee ses- 
sion, Mitchell applauded Meany 


and Reuther for their “helpful- 
ness” in the drive on racial bias 


The resolution, which followed 
the substance of'a recommenda- 
tion made by Roosevelt's sub- 
committee, called on contracting 
agencies of the federal govern- 
ment “to institute steps to direct 
all contractors holding federal 
contracts for the construction, 
repair and alteration of all fed- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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ness” in the drive on racial bias. | 


Showdown Near in 


Civil Rights Debate 


‘Full-Scale | 


Filibuster 
Threatened 


By Gene Zack 

_ Battle lines were drawn tight 
in the Senate’s civil rights debate 
as Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D-Tex.) laid plans for 
“around-the-clock” sessions for 
the third week and Southerners 
countered with an open filibuster 
threat. . 

Virtually all normal business 
ground to a halt as the debate 
Over measures to safeguard voting 
and minority rights dragged on. 
The House is due to take up civil 
rights legislation after Mar. 10. 

As a first move toward speeding 
up action, Johnson held the Senate 
in session 12 hours a day, and an- 
nounced that unless voting on a 
civil rights measure begins by Feb. 
29 he would schedule “sunrise to 
sunrise” sessions. 

The announcement brought 
angry protests from the southern 
bloc. Sen. Richard B. Russell (D- 
Ga.), leader of anti-civil-rights 
forces, said the protracted sessions 
constituted “legislative torture” 
aimed at wearing down southern 
Senators to “ramrod” a bill through 
the chamber. 

“Senators might ‘as well get 
their cloture petition ready,” Rus- 
sell declared, referring to the 
steps which may have to be taken 
to end a filibuster. Under rules 
adopted at the start of the 1959 
session, a vote of two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Haggerty to Head © 
Building Trades Unit 


C. J. (Neil) Haggerty, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia AFL-CIO, has been 
elected president of the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. He will 
take office Apr. 1. 

Haggerty, who has 
achieved a national reputa- 
tion as an AFL-CIO leader 
in California, will succeed 
Richard J. Gray, who re- 
signed a few weeks ago after 
17 years im the post. Hag- 
gerty is a vice-president of 
the Lathers Union. 4 

The Executive Council of 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Dept. named Hagger- 
ty after hearing a report of a 
four-man administrative com- 
mittee set up to consider pos- 
sible successors to Gray. 

The council also elected 
two vice-presidents, John J. 
Murphy, vice-president of the 
Bricklayers and Edward J. 
Leonard, president of the 
Plasterers. It moved William 
J. McSorley from vice-pres- 
ident to coordinator of the ex- | 
ecutive council. McSorley is 
president emeritus of the 
Lathers. 
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REFUSAL OF CREW MEMBERS of Flying Tiger airlines to cross picket lines put up by strik- 
ing navigators, members of the Transport Workers, grounded the cargo airline and forced company 
to drop union-busting demand for super-seniority for newly-hired strikebreakers. ~ 


Major Victory Scored 


In Flying Tiger Strike 
Burbank, Calif —Striking navigators on the Flying Tiger airline, 
members of the Transport Workers, won a smashing Victory on all 


counts in a settlement agreement—and credited it to the trade union 
solidarity of members of other air unions who refused to cross 


. TWU picket lines. 

A key issue in the four-week 
strike—the company’s demand that 
15 strikebreakers hired under in- 
dividual six-month contracts be re- 
tained with super-seniority — was 
resolved by dropping the strike- 
breakers to the bottom of the sen- 
iority list. They will not be given 
assignments until all regular em- 
ployes, including union members 
on layoff, are working. 

The company also agreed to 
drop its multi-million dollar law- 
suits against the TWU, the Flight 
Engineers and the Air Line Pilots 
and its separate suits seeking 
damages of $1 million against 
each of the 50 members of the 
Flight Engineers who refused to 
cross picket lines. 

At the time the settlement was 
reached, the Pilots were preparing 
to contest a temporary restraining 
order obtained by the company 


| forcing them back to work. 


The navigators won. an $850 
yearly increase retroactive to last 
July. The 18-month contract also 
calls for an additional $3,000 in- 
crease for top navigators after the 
company receives new equipment 
in January 1961. 

The settlement came a few days 
after the navigators, who are used 
on international flights, set up pick- 
et lines at 10 terminals used by the 
cargo airline for both domestic 
and international operations. 

Until the sudden settlement, re- 
sulting from a meeting in Washing- 
ton between TWA Vice Pres. James 
F. Horst and top company officials, 
the airline had claimed that its 
planes were flying on near-normal 
operations, manned by supervisory 
personnel. The union retorted that 
the company’s claims were “strict- 
ly flights of fancy.” 


Clothing Workers Seek 
Wage, Welfare Boosts 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The Clothing Workers have served notice 
on the men’s clothing industry that they intend to stand firm on 
their demand for 25 cents an hour in increased wages and for 


welfare benefits. 
That was made clear by the 


which concluded its regular quar- 


terly meeting here this week. 

In making public details of the 
contract demands laid before em- 
ployers early this month, ACWA 
Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky said he 
expected talks to be resumed the 
first week in March. The present 
contract, covering approximately 
125,000 workers in men’s and boys’ 
clothing, expires June 1. The last 
industrywide wage increase was 
won in 1956. 

Of the 25-cent package de- 
manded by the ACWA, 22.5 
cents covers an across-the-board 
wage increase and 2.5 cents rep- 
resents improved health and wel- 
fare benefits, Potofsky said. 


The executive board also adopted 
a five-point program reaffirming 
the union’s long-held position on 
imports of men’s cotton garments 
from low-wage countries. In dis- 
closing that cotton shirts are. now 
being imported from Hong Kong 
alone at an annual rate of 30 mil- 
lion shirts, or more than one-fifth 
of domestic production, Potofsky 
said: 

“The rate of growth of these 
imports and the danger of destruc- 
tion of our domestic industry are so 
great that drastic corrective action 


union’s general executive board, 


is imperative. Delay may injure 
the industry and the living stand- 
ards of our members beyond 
repair.” 

The five-point program approved 
by the board included legislative 
action (support of the Keating bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Labor 
to recommend to the President the 
imposition of import quotas or new 
duties where he finds a domestic 
industry seriously threatened by 
foreign competition) and: 

@ an approach to the Tariff 
Commission and other agencies to 
invoke existing powers to curtail 
the flood of imports. 

@ an effect to obtain voluntary 
quota agreements with foicign gov- 
ernments. 

@ strict enforcement of ACWA 
contract clauses prohibiting union- 
ized manufacturers from handling 
goods made under non-union or 
substandard conditions. 

@® a consumer education pro- 
gram to persuade the: public that 
purchase of “sweated” imports is 
against the national interest‘ and 
their own economic welfare. 

The board also voted “enthusi- 
astic endorsement” of a clothing 


industry national paces cam- 
paiga, pen 


» 


4 New York 
Leaders Win 
Trips Abroad 


New York—Four winners of dis- 
tinguished service awards-given by 
the New York City Central Labor 
Council will be the first of a group 
annually to visit overseas labor 
movements as representatives of 
New York City’s. central body. The 
four men, all local union officials, 
received congratulations from AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 


While it is the CLC which makes 
the service awards, the individual 
local union will pay for the trip 
abroad. The winners are: 


Michael DeCicco, manager, Lo- 
cal 76-B, Furniture Workers. 


Michael Sampson, business man- 
ager, Local 1-2, Utility Workers. 

Hyman Shapiro, business man- 
ager, Local 664, Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

Thomas G. Young, secretary, Lo- 
cal 32-B, Building Service Em- 
ployes. 

The awards, made at the annual 
dinner of the CLC, were announced 
by CLC Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, 
Jr. 

Irving Brown, AFL-CIO Euro- 
pean representative, who was a 
guest speaker, congratulated the 
winners and the council for an 
“important step” in international 
labor. 

The winners met with Brown to 
plan their itineraries and receive a 
briefing on labor developments 
abroad. Young, who is also a New 
York State Federation of Labor 
vice president, will go to Israel and 
Africa this summer; the others to 
various parts of the world. 


Dingell Assails 
AMA Lobbyist 


Rep. John D. Dingell (D- 
Mich.) has accused the Amer- 
ican Medical Association of 
a “brazen attempt” to bring 
pressure on congressmen to 
defeat the Forand bill to pro- 
vide medical care for the 
aged. 

In a speech on the House 
floor, Dingell charged that 
AMA Legislative Rep. Cecil 
B. Dickson recently sent 
House members lists of phy- 
sicians in their districts ask- 
ing congressmen to indicate 
those doctors who were “per- 
sonal friends.” 

“This is obviously a brazen 
attempt by AMA lobbyists to 
elicit from members of Con- 
gress convenient pressure 
points which the AMA can 
use in tightening its tourni- 
quet to strangle the Forand 
bill,” "4 doctared. ' 


McNamara Reports: 


social security beneficiaries. 


Americans aged 65 and over with'® 
such problems as héalth-needs, in- 
come maintenance and housing. 
The subcommittee split sharply 
along party lines. 
Chairman Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.), commenting on the 
“sobering and humbling” nation- 
wide hearings of his group, said 
senior citizens “have been neg- 
lected and literally cast aside by 
the nation which they spent the 
greater part of their lives helping 
to make strong.” - 

The report was endorsed by 

Democratic Senators John F. 
Kennedy (Mass.), Joseph S. Clark 
(Pa.) and Jennings Randolph (W. 
Va.). : 
The Republican minority of 
Senators Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(Ill.), GOP floor leader, and Barry 
Goldwater (Ariz.) assailed the ma- 
jority proposals point by point. 
They said “the problems of the 
elderly are“ essentially a_ local 
responsibility.” 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion immediately attacked the Mc- 
Namara report as “politically in- 
spired” and the proposal of health 
care as “government medicine.” 

McNamara replied that the 
AMA’s ‘‘ridicule’’ and “tired 
abuse” were perhaps “inevitable.” 

The majority proposal that 
Congress act this year “to ex- 
pand the system of old age, sur- 
vivor and disability: insurance to 
include health service benefits” 
for those under social security 
was similar to the bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D-R. I). Hearings were held 
on the measure last year by 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


“Te No. 1 problem of: Amer- 
ica’s senior citizens,” the report 
decJared, ‘tis how to meet the costs 


come is lowest and potential or 
actual disability at its highest.” 

The remaining proposals of the 
McNamara subcommittee were in 
the following areas: 


' @ Job opportunities. Saying 
that discrimination because of age 
is the chief problem of the 40-64 
age group, the subcommittee urged 
the states to outlaw job bias based 
on age and a federal law to ban 
such discrimination on government 
contract work. 


@ Adequate income. With 60 
percent of all aged receiving less 
than $1,000 in money income in 
1958, the McNamara group pro- 
posed hefty hikes in social security 
benefits and a boost in the present 
$33 minimum to at least $50 
monthly. 

@ Housing. Finding safe, sani- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
employes one-quarter of 1 percent 
per year. This tax hike—a maxi- 
mum of $12 °a year each for 
the employer and employe—would 
raise $1 billion annually, with the 
benefits paid directly through the 
social security system. 


The AFL-CIO has hailed the 
use of the social security mech. 
anism as “the most economical, 
effective and universal’ method 
of providing health care. The 
council declared: 


“Under a form of administration 
acceptable to hospitals and consis- 


tent wtih their highest professional 


Senate Group Urges 
U.S. Aids for Elderly 


The Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging 
has intensified a political controversy with sweeping intone a to 
help America’s older citizens, giving top priority to health care for 


The 12-point program was aimed chiefly at aiding the 16 million 


of health care at a time when in-|’ 


tary and congenial housing to be a 


“major unmet need,” the report 
urged a minimum 5-year federally. 
aided public housing program of 
10,000 units annually for the low. 
income elderly and $100 million 
in direct loans to non-profit hous. 
ing groups. +4 : 

@ Improved nursing homes, 
Observing that many aged are re. 
duced to “pitiable vegetation” with 
lack of medical care in commercial 
nursing homes, the report proposed 


that federal standards be devel- 


oped to guide state and_ local 
authorities. 

@ U.S: Office of the Aging 
The subcommittee recommended 
creation of a special agency to co- 
ordinate programs affecting the na. 
tion’s 49 million pgople aged 45 
and over. 


Meany Plan 
Again Backed 
By Mitchell 


Los Angeles, Calif—Labor Sec, 
James P. Mitchell has reiterated 
Administration support for “out 
side-the-bargaining-table” meetings 
between labor and management to 
help achieve ‘ 
gressive economy.” 


A proposal that Pres. Biseahhowdl 
convene a White House labor-man- 
agement meeting to develop guide- 
lines for industrial peace was made 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in November. Eisenhower has 
since endorsed the proposal, and a 
conference is expected in the 
spring. 

Meeting earlier this month at 
Bal Harbour, Fla., the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council issued a call 
for “a broad national effort to 
elevate and improve the level of 
labor-management relations” and 
urged an end to industry’s “un- 
principled propaganda campaign 
against American working peo 
ple.” 

Mitchell, in an address to the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, said regular labor-man- 
agement sessions “must become a 
practice in America,” adding that 
such meetings would help both 
sides take off “the blinders ... 
that many have worn for 40 years 
and more.” 


The secretary said “it is sut 
prising . . . how many labor and 
management men, married to insti- 
tutional positions of economic and 
social policies, discard them in an 
honest airing of private opinion.” 


Administration Veers 
On Health Aid to Aged 


goals, the new funds would rescue 
many hospitals from financial dit 
aster and enable them to extend 
high-quality care designed for thé 
aged at reasonable charges. 
“Social insurance, unlike come 
mercial insurance, can provide most 
aged people with paid-up policies om 
retirement. Unlike the major meé 
ical form of commercial insuranc® 


-|it cam encourage early diagnos 


and preventive treatment, it cal 
avoid inflationary and unscrupulow 
charges. 

“It alone can translate a weekly 
contribution of a few nickels from 
working people into really effective 
health protection in old age.” 
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Dogged Endurance: 


600 Stubborn Oil Workére’ 
Battle Standard of Indiana 


Sugar Creek, Mo.—A record for dogged endurance is being set by 600 members of Oil, Chemical 


& Atomic Workers here. 


They went on strike last July 8 against Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and since then have encoun- 
tered almost every difficulty that can fall in the path of a striking union. Yet they grimly refuse to} 
pull down their picket line around one of the several refineries operated by Standard of Indiana. 


ose 


About 130 of the original group’? 


of strikers have gone back to work; 
the 600 remain steadfast. 

A visitor to the area recently 
asked a rank-and-file striker: “How 
do you do it?” 

The striker replied, “We’re Mis- 
sourians. We’re stubborn.” 

And plain, undiluted stubborn- 
ness has been a major asset of thesé 
union men. They are, incidental- 
ly, neighbors of a famously stub- 
born Missourian named Harry 
Truman. His home in Independ- 
ence is about four miles from the 
picket line. 

The Sugar Creek refinery 
workers are striking for their first 
contract as members of OCAW. 
For many years, they were rep- 
resented by an unaffiliated union, 
but on Mar. 20, 1959, they voted 
in an NLRB election to abandon 
their separate status and desig- 
nate OCAW as their bargaining 
agent. 


Attempts to negotiate a contract 


bogged down on seniority and job- 
assignment—clauses which would 
protect the workers’ job security 
and work rules against the manage- 
ment trend toward speedup, stretch- 
out and job combinations. 

Rather than knuckle under to 
an inferior contract, members of 
the local voted overwhelmingly to 
strike. On July 8, 1959, approxi- 
mately 730 members hit the bricks 
—and encountered the following 
string of difficulties: 

@ They were inexperienced. As 
unaffiliated unionists, they had en- 
gaged, back in 1952, in only one 
strike, which had: been settled after 
two weeks. The international as- 
signed strike-wise staff representa- 
tives to conduct the walkout, but 
rank-and-file members had had 
little practice in this difficult phase 
of unionism. 

@ The company immediately 
began partial operation of the plant. 
As the strike began, the union 
agreed to an orderly shutdown, 
meaning that the complex equip- 
ment was taken out of operation in 
such way as to leave it clean, in 
good repair and ready for immedi- 
ate re-use. Then management took 
advantage of this to resume almost 
immediate partial operation with 
supervisors, technicians and white 
collar employes. 

@ Court injunctions were issued. 
Although there had been no vio- 
lence and no restraint against the 


strikebreaking supervisors and tech- 


nicians, a circuit court judge is- 
sued a comprehensivé injunction 
limiting picketing. 

@ A few strikers crossed the 
picket lines early in the strike, and 
the number increased until, as of 
late February, about 130 of the 
original group had deserted. 

@ The union was prosecuted in 
court. Both the local and the in- 
ternational were fined by the cir- 
cuit court judge on an allegation 
that they conspired to violate the 
injunction. 

@ Strikers were jailed. After 
an alleged altercation between 
strikers and scabs at a point some 
distance from the plant, 13 mem- 
bers of the union were sentenced 
to jail for from one to six months. 
These men were sentenced for con- 
tempt of court; they were not 
allowed jury trial. 

@ The company stopped, bar- 
gaining. When the union made 
concessions which made settlement 
almost inevitable, the company 
withdrew from bargaining early in 
December and refused to meet 
again until late February. 

@ A few strikers have fought a 
giant company. Only a minority 
of Standard Oil of Indiana em- 
ployes are organized in bona fide 
unions. Others are in unaffiliated 


unions which have not aided the 


ABC Wins NLRB Votes 


At 3 Plants i 


The American Bakery & Confectionery Workers have scored 
significant victories in three recent National Labor Relations Board 
elections, winning bargaining rights at a previously non-union firm 
and ousting unaffiliated “associations” at two other plants. 


In the largest unit, at Kingston, 


strikers. When the strike began, 
however, two other Standard re- 
fineries, operating under the 
AMOCO name, had been = shut 
down by other OCAW locals. One, 
at El] Dorado, Ark., reached a set- 
tlement after about four months. 
The other, at Texas City, Tex., set- 
tled after six and a half months. 

(The three OCAW groups were 
under separate contracts and were 
obliged to bargain separately. When 
the El Dorado and Texas City 
groups got satisfactory settlements, 
they returned to work with the full 
blessings of the Sugar Creek un- 
ionists.) 

Despite these difficulties, the 
Sugar Creek veterans hold their 
line. The international union pro- 


vides a small weekly strike payment |. 


—not enough to buy groceries for a 
small family. Locals and friends 
have contributed additional funds, 
which are doled out to individual 
strikers facing particular hardships. 
Some members have not asked for 
any “hardship” assistance in eight 
months without a pay day! 

As time passes, hardship cases 
increase in number and severity. 
Contributions from fellow union- 
ists to meet their need would be 
helpful, the Oil Workers say, inas- 
much as they are determined to 
stay on strike forever, if necessary. 


in 6 Days 


Pa., employes of the Blue Ribbon 


Cake division of the Interstate Bak-« 


ing Co. gave the ABC 268 votes to 
34 for the Kingston Mutual As- 
sociation, which had held bargain- 
ing rights since 1948. There were 
only two “no union” votes. The 
victory was considered especially 
significant since the plant is sched- 
uled for expansion in the near 
future. 

At the Storck Baking Co., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., the ABC defeated 
both the Teamsters and the West 
Virginia Beneficial Association, 
which had previously held bargain- 
ing rights. The vote in the three- 
way contest was 66 for the AFL- 


union and 14 for the association. 

In Phoenixville, Pa., ABC won a 
runoff election at the previously 
non-union Bakers Biscuit Co., scor- 
ing 48 votes to 33 for the unaffili- 
ated Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, which was expelled from 
the AFL-CIO in 1957 on findings 
of corrupt leadership. 

The three election victories with- 
in a six-day period were ascribed 
by ABC spokesmen to “hard or- 
ganizing work,” the “very real ac- 
complishments” of the union in 
other shops and plants in the areas 
and active support by AFL-CIO af- 


filiated unions in the vicinity. 


TWO L LONELY PICKETS hold the lines outside the unimpressive entrance to: the Standard Oil 
Co,’s sprawling Sugar Creek,, Mo., refinery where striking members of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 


CIO affiliate, 18 for the Teamsters 


orkers are seeking to force the company into a first contract. 


OEE 


Seulete Drug 


regularly-scheduled sessions. 


| in Jong sessions on civil rights 


the Senate recessed at 10:11 


Meets Early and Late 

The Senate’s anti-trust subcommittee began late night and 
early morning meetings ‘in a new round of hearings on ad- 
ministered pricing in the drug industry after Senate Republi- 
cam Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (Il.) broke up the 


Dirksen, who has protested “unfairness” to the drug manu- 
| facturers, objected to hearings being held while the Senate was 


|. the objection of a single senator can block a committee from 
meeting while the Senate is sitting. 

Dirksen told Subcommittee Chairman Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) that he wanted to be present during the hearings but 
couldn’t be “in two places at the same time.” 

Kefauver reconvened the subcommittee immediately after 


nearly four hours to hear industry spokesmen and then set 
another session for 9:30 a. m., to get in another hour of tes- 
timony before the Senate met. 

Dirksen didn’t show up at either of the subcommittee 


Price Probe 


legislation. Under the rules, 


p. m., kept it im session for 


Threatened 


Peace in N.Y. Hospitals 


by Lockout 


New York—A lockout of 250 non-medical employes by a Bronx 
nursing home has punctured the uneasy truce that followed settle- 
ment of a 46-day strike at seven New York hospitals last spring. 

Local 1199 of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union said 
the Beth Abraham home has locked out union members since 


Feb. 18, when they participated in 
an hour-and-a-half demonstration 
protesting management’s continued 
refusal to meet with the union or 
abide by the policy statement signed 
by 37 non-profit hospitals as~ part 
of the 1959 strike settlement. 

The union members, a major- 
ity of the non-professional work 
force, were told they were “fired” 
when they reported for work aft- 
er the demonstration, the union 
said. The hospital asserts the 
workers “struck” by not report- 
ing for work at the scheduled 
time. 

Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis 
has accused the hospitals of re- 
neging on the policy statement by 
failing to set up equitable wage 
scales and work schedules and 
threatening union members. He 
said “grievance procedures, where 
they do exist, are a farce.” 

Davis accused the Greater New 
York Hospital Association of tor- 
pedoing a tentative settlement the 
union reached with the Beth Ab- 
raham Home by bringing pressure 
on the institution. He said the set- 
tlement dealt with grievances which 
brought on the demonstration, in- 
cluding a compulsory $4.50-a-week 
meal charge, failure to establish 
grievance procedures and “con- 
sistent transfer of active union 


Free Hand 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be largely illusory since these bonds 


simnow pay only 3.75 percent, well 


below the existing limit, and the 
Treasury has given no sign that it 
plans to raise the rate. 

@ Remove completely the inter- 
est ceiling on long-term bonds sold 
to the social security and veterans’ 
insurance trust funds, from which 
the government borrows more than 
half its total financing needs. This 
would help raise the income of 
these funds, restricted by law from 
loaning money in the open market 
where interest yields have been con- 
siderably higher than the rate the 
Treasury has paid in recent years. 

The proposal is expected: to 
face its toughest sledding in the 
Senate, where Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) has 
expressed opposition to any coni- 
promise. Liberal Democrats have 
served notice they will mount an 
all-out offensive against any in- 
terest rate move, at least until 
the Administration “reforms” its 


fiscal policies. 


members to less desirable work 
schedules.” 


Davis warned the permanent 
administrative committee set up 
to supervise the labor relations 
programs of the city’s voluntary 
hospitals that continued violation 
_Of their policy pledge would lead 
to “more widespread labor un- 
rest.” 

The committee is composed of 
six hospital officials and six pub- 
li¢ members. 

Under the 1959 agreessent, the 
hospitals agreed that workers with 
grievances could be represented by 
a union—a concession from their 
original position of refusing to have 
any dealings with a union. They 
also agreed to a $1-an-hour min- 
imum wage and a 40-hour week, 
both major improvements over pre- 
strike wages and hours. 5 

Since the strike settlement last 
June, union organization has con- 
tinued actively and Local 1199 now 
claims 6,300 members among the 
35,000 workers in private, non- 
profit hospitals, with solid major- 
ities in many. 

New York labor is pressing for 
legislation to require voluntary hos- 
pitals to engage in collective bar- 


gaining. 


House Group Votes Ike 


on Interest 


The AFL-CIO registered its op- 
position to any change in the inter- 
est rate, declaring in a letter to 
senators and congressmen that the 
move would “initiate still another 
round of higher interest rates which 
hurt so many while retarding eco- 
nomic growth.” 


The “high interest” policies 
pursued by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in the past seven 
years have heaped “tremendous 
costs ... upon millions of wage 
earners and other private bor- 
rowers” while lenders “reap 
handsome profits without provid- 
ing any added service,” the fed- 
eration declared. 

The letter, written by AFL-CIO 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemil- 
ler, pointed out that interest rates 
are now “at a 35-year high” as a 
result of Administration fiscal pol- 
icies. Biemiller added that “no 
change . . . is justified” and that 
the “decision-making authority on 
this vital matter” should not be 
“transferred to the President.” 
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. Forand and the AMA 


T= INFLUENTIAL. Washington Post & Times-Herald has 

endorsed the principles of the Forand bill in language that 
blisters the American Medical Association for its “usual doctrinaire 
opposition” to all such social security plans. 

The Forand bill, a measure to add, and pay for, certain health 
benefits to the protections available under the social security system, 
is a major objective of the AFL-CIO in this session of Congress. 
It is slated for a key vote in the House Ways & Means Committee 
some time in March. : 
~The Post, editorially taking note of the report of the McNamara 
Senate subcommittee on problems of the aging, cites with approval 
the committee’s finding that some system of health care for the aged 
commands “top priority” and said that adoption of the Forand bifl 

. would “relieve retirement of one of the worst of its nightmares.” 

Health protection under the social security system is justified 
because the period of a citizen’s retirement “is the time, obviously, 
when he will need it most—when, indeed, he is certain to need it 
sooner or later, which is what makes the cost of . . . private 
insurance prohibitively high for aged,” the Post said. 

The newspaper then declared regarding the Forand. bill: 

-- “That the American Medical Association would offer its usual 
doctrinaire opposition to this proposal was as much to be expected 
as a bill from a doctor after a visit to his office. . 

“Sen. McNamara has observed that the AMA had ‘nothing to 

offer but tired abuse.’ That is not, by the wildest flight of the most 
neurotic fancy, ‘socialized medicine’ or ‘political medicine.’ It is 
simply a system, if the AMA could but calm its nerves enough to 
realize it, which, like Blue Cross or Group Hospitalization or any 
other insurance program, would enable a patient to go to the doctor 
and the hospital of his choice and pay the bills resulting from the 
care he needs in old age. 

“It would help doctors, hospitals and medicine in general. And 
it would enable American men and women to retire in their old age 
with more security and self-respect.” 

To this, Amen. 


Saddling the Grandchildren 


HE STRONG INDICATION is that the Senate will be called 
upon to save the country from being saddled with excessively 
high interest rates on long-term government bonds, with all the 
harmful side effects of such a fundamental change in fiscal policy. 


The House Ways & Means Committee has approved a com- 
promise plan which would allow the Eisenhower Administration 
to exceed the existing 4.25 percent maximum interest rate on a 
very large proportion of securities. In the Senate Finance Com-. 
mittee and among the Senate Democratic leadership, however, 
there were stalwart opponents. __ : 

The AFL-CIO has pointed out that the 4.25 percent maximum 
interest rate has financed the U.S. since World War I “through 
booms, depressions and military crises” and that Administration 
requests for a boost are merely the latest effort in a series employing 
“one pretext after another” to intensify its “tight-money” policy. 

This Administration is running out of time. It should not be 
permitted to load the people for the next generation with the bill 
for its monetary doctrines. 
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New Study Shows: 


at the widely held idea that entry of. non- 
whites into a neighborhood always causes prop- 
erty values to decline. 

The work, a test of 10,000 real estate transac- 
tions in six cities of the northern United States, 
reveals that where non-whites buy houses, real 
estate values are four times more likely to rise or 
to remain constant than are prices in areas re- 
maining all white. 

Property Values and Race, by Luigi Laurenti, 
is one of a series of five reports prepared for the 
Commission on Race and Housing financed by a 
grant of $305,000 by the Fund for the Republic. 

Laurenti, a research economist who formerly 
taught at the University of California, Berkeley, 
is the author of several articles in real estate 
journals, His present work took five years and 
covers a nine-year period of transactions in the 
San Francisco Bay Area and Philadelphia, with 
supporting evidence from other studies in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Detroit and Portland. His basic 
figures: , 

41 percent of neighborhoods entered by non- 
-whites showed no change in prices, © 

44 percent of neighborhoods showed a com- 
parative rise between 5 and 26 percent of price. 

Only 15 percent of neighborhoods showed a 
comparative decline; these were between 5 and 
9 percent of price. 

Laurenti writes: “The major statistical finding 
is that during the time period (covered by the 
study) and for the cases studied (10,000 cases), 
the entry of non-whites into previously all-white 


with price improvement or stability than with 
price weakening.” . 

Laurenti’s study scientifically tests the property- 
value belief that often is cited by real estate men 
and home owners in defense of residential segre- 
gation. He says that this belief has arisen because 
slums are commonly inhabited by minority groups. 
However, other economic factors—such as the 


‘| pressure toward illegal conversion of buildings— 


are more important than race in determining real 
estate values within slums, he writes. 

He contrasts the general maintenance of values 
in mixed and comparable all-white residential 
areas, “The evidence obtained indicated that 
non-whites' «cre: maintaining their properties at 


least as well as white homeowners in comparable 


neighborhoods was much more often associated © 


Entry of. Non-Whites Stabilises 
Neighborhood Property Values 


AN ECONOMIC STUDY just published strikes 


areas,” he said. He suggests that because the 
non-whites who manage to enter all-white neigh- 
borhoods generally are more educated than their 
new neighbors, their ability and willingness to 
maintain property is generally greater. 

THE STUDY DESCRIBES the cycles leading 


to panic that have been responsible for some cases _ 


of declining property values. The sale of one 
house to a non-white family may induce fear and 
widespread selling; this in itself increases the 
supply of housing and may cause temporary price 
declines, he writes. Moreover, this situation has 
sometimes been exploited by unscrupulous real 
estate men of both races in a process called 
“block-busting,” in which one house is sold to a 
non-white whose neighbors then are stampeded 
into selling for less than they normally would 
obtain. 

“Block-busting” was rare in the areas studied. 
He found several cases of mild price declines, but 
these were usually followed by rises to or above 
the previous level after two or three years. 
Laurenti found no cases of catastrophic decline 
of prices. 

-. The book is expected to have an important 
effect on the thinking of the real estate profes- 
sion. Real estate opinion has modified over the 
years, Laurenti says, away from the position 
that any entry of a non-white into a white 
neighborhood would be catastrophic. He found 
a growing number of integrated neighborhoods, 
which suggests a growing sense of responsibility 
by members of the profession. 

But he found, too, that the Real Estate Board's 
Code of Ethics does not specifically forbid dis- 
crimination in housing, and that many realtors 
ow discrimination to their ultimate financial 

BS.) 6 We 

“The. important question,” he -writes, “is 
whether, as segregation barriers weaken, whites 
willbe willing to buy into mixed neighborhoods 
sufficiently to maintain or raise values; But 
Avhites seem to be less alarmed by non-whites, so 


long’ as the proportion of them does not rise too 
+ ! rt ’ Pe 


high AS sia nerhead 
He notes there is some evidence that stable 
interracial neighborhoods are more 


common. As “exclusive” neighborhoods become 
fewer, he says, “Race should gradually lose its 
significance as a consideration in the real estate 
market.” 
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Morgan Says: 


~ 


Progress on Rights I Bill Brings 
A Stirring of Hope for Negroes 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored-by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


wm THE SENATE debate on civil rights 
legislation now under way, and with the 
House belatedly, reluctantly stirring on the 


brighter than many dared 
hope for a fortification of 
i the citizenship of Negroes 
in. an area most likely to 
i be effective, namely the 
right to vote. We keep 
; telling ourselves that if we 
don’t like some things 
in this’ country we can 
change them at the polls. 
Re The Negro doesn’t like his 
Morgan second-class citizenship 
but massive denial in the South of his right to 
improve his lot by the ballot box has forced him 
to resort to boycotts and other means such as the 
current wave of sitdown strikes at white lunch 
counters. 

While Congress grapples with the registrar, 
referee and other plans to make the Negro’s vote 
count, it is timely to ask whether and/or how 
badly his right of franchise is really being vio- 
lated. An impfessive part of the answer is furn- 
ished by the actual field investigations of the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission. Here are only 
some of the facts from its record: 

Florida has a better record of allowing 
Negroes to vote than many of her neighbors. 
but the commission’s first complaint came from 


subject too, chances are | 


Florida’s Gadsden County, on the Georgia line. 
- Although nearly 11,000 Negroes of voting age 
live in the county only six were registered. 

Mississippi, unsurprisingly, has been the worst 
offender. . Of the state’s nearly half-million 
Negroes over 21, less than four percent are regis- 
tered. In 14 counties there is not a single or 
voter. 

IN LEFLORE COUNTY when a Negro vet- 
eran, an ex-sergeant, tried to register the clerk had 
him write his name and address on a,piece of 
paper. Soon after he returned home two white 
men called to ask why he had tried to register. 
“It’s my duty,” the veteran replied. They accused 
him of trying to stir up trouble, warned him not 
to make another attempt. He did not, = fear™ 
of reprisals. 

In Mississippi’s Forrest County, a Siaied 
with two degrees from Columbia University 
was accused of being a Communist when he 
tried to register because he conceded member- 
ship in the NAACP. One persistent Negro 
citizen tried 16 times—twice a year for eight 
years—to register. He failed. 

At the commission’s public hearing in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., a little over two years ago, the wife 
of a prominent Tuskegee research associate, her- 
self a teacher, was asked why she wanted to vote. 
“Because,” she answered, “it is a right and privi- 
lege guaranteed us under the Constitution. It is 
a duty of citizens and I have four children to 
whom I would like to be an example in perform- 
ing that duty, and I want them to feel that they 
are growing up in a democracy where they will 
have the same rights and privileges as other 
American a: 


Next witness. Or is another needed? 


Foreign Groups Visit AFL-CIO 


A TOTAL of 1,553 foreign visitors from 61 
countries, many of them in the far corners of 
the earth, took the “grand tour” of AFL-CIO 
headquarters in Washington in 1959. 

They included trade union leaders and manage- 
ment representatives, politicians and government 
technicians, editors and educators. 

They came to this country under the auspices 
of the Intl. Cooperation Administration, the 
Smith-Mundt Act leadership exchange program, 
the Housing & Home Finance Agency, the For- 
eign Students Service Council—and in some cases, 
on their own. 

Asia and the Middle East have replaced 
Europe as the greatest source of the visitors, 
Henry Rutz of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Af- 
fairs noted in a summary report to Pres. George 
Meany. Last year Asia and the Middle East 
accounted for 717—420 of them management 
leaders and 192 from the trade. unions—com- 
pared to Europe’s 406. Latin America supplied 
353 and Africa 77. 

The Africans doubled their 1958 numbers and 
are expected to triple this year. 

There were 723 trade unionists among visitors, 
574 management leaders, 144 in the political- 
government group, 65 educators and editors, and 
47 in the miscellaneous classification. 

Under the guidance of Rutz, they were shown 


Washington Reports: 


Public Pressure 
Action on Area 


RESSURE ON the House Rules Committee 

is needed to get the area redevelopment bill 
out of that committee, a Republican, Rep. James 
Fulton (Pa.), and a Democrat, Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (Tex.), asserted on Washington Reports to 
the People, a program presented by the AFL- 
CIO over 300 radio stations. 

“Write to your own congressman and write 
to members of the committee,” Fulton suggested. 
“Simply send the letter to the committee ad- 
dressed: Rules Committee, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. And Howard 
Smith is chairman of the committee.” 

“The bill has an excellent chance of passage’ 
Once it gets on the floor,” Patman said. 

The congressmen agreed on the urgent need of . 
kegislation to assist the nation’s depressed areas, 
Where there is substantial and chronic joblessness 


the Lumen Winter mural in the lobby, the Execu- 
tive Council meeting room and the library with 
its relics of Samuel Gompers, and then gathered 
in one of the meeting rooms for short lectures and 
longer question and answer periods. 

“The questions reflect the changing times, par- 
ticularly from management,” said Rutz. “Last 
year they were largely about alleged racketeering 
in unions. This year they wanted to know why 
there was a steel strike with wages so high, or 
‘Does the AFL-CIO condone featherbedding as 
practiced by the railroad unions?’ ” 

RUTZ NOTED that more management groups, 
especially Japanese, are asking that a trip to AFL- 
CIO headquarters be included in their tours. The 
Japanese visits come right after their sessions with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and only 
two days before they begin evaluation of their trip. 

“This gives us a chance to correct misrepre- 
sentations and to influence effectively the views 
they take back home with them,” Rutz observed. 

He noted that many visitors—from trade union, 
management and government circles—are sur- 
prised to learn that Gompers, with whose name 
they are familiar because of his role in establish- 
ing the Intl. Labor Organization, was also the 
founder of the former AFL. 


Urged to Get 
Redevelopment 


“The huntan tragedy that results is consid- 
erable,” Fulton declared. “Many family heads 


fa these’ tows abt taly connct led wu a 


their own communities, they can’t find it any-. 
where. The Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment found men in the Uniontown area, in 
~ Pennsylvania, who said they went all over the 
Pittsburgh veney trying to find jobs and 
couldn’t find any.” . 
_ Patman said federal aid is copied because 
state and local communities have been unable to 
restore the-distressed areas to economic health. 
They explained how the- proposed legislation, 
which has passed the Senate, would work with 
local communities in training workers’ for new 
jobs, rebuilding plants and establishing new 
industries, 


WASHINGTON 


=(T5 YOUR= 


Willard Shelton 


A FLARING temper is increasingly marking Pres. Eisenhower’s 
response to persistent charges that his devotion to budget-balancing 
is threatening the country with a perilous lag in its defenses. For 
the first time in years his denials have silenced no one except the 
military subordinates who are compelled to be submissive. ; 


A year or two ago, the defense issue could not have been con- 
sidered politically potent, because people tended to accept the 
President’s bland assurances that he “knows as much about” military 
matters as anyone else. 


Now it is not Mr. ttcoubinnis bok Nice finn: Sian ba wit 
bear the burden in the political campaign of defending the, Ad- 
ministration record—on defense as on everything else. And it 
is not only presidential candidates but veteran legislators with 
i of experience in budget-making for the Armed Forces who 


are warning that the President's. long-range policies are in- 
adequate. . 


It is such a conservative former: Eisenhower defense adviser as 
Robert C. Sprague, co-chairman of the Gaither Committee that 
produced a suppressed report, who tells a Senate subcommittee that 
we should raise the defense budget “several billions” to meet na- 
tional security needs. 


Sprague describes himself as a “conservative Republican;” he is 
an industrialist and chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Boston. And he says it is plain “silly” to pretend that these ex- 
penditures would “bankrupt” the nation. 

“I'd rather see a little inflation and survive,” he declared, 
: * * * as 

MR. EISENHOWER confines himself to heated denials that he 
has “deceived” the people or failed to act in good faith, and to 
generalized affirmations of the power of our defenses today. But 
cuts in our conventional forces have raised doubts among many 
that we are equipped for “brush-fire” wars, and in regard to the 
so-called “missile gap” the apprehension is for the future. 

The President’s failure to halt the criticisms is reminiscent of 
one other hot controversy—the abortive Dixon-Yates deal in 
which the attacks forced him finally to capitulate. 


There are increasing signs that he is surrendering policy reins 
to the Vice President, and Nixon is revealing that he has no taste 
whatever for running for office on the stale, dead hegativism that is 
all Mr. Eisenhower has given us. 

The Administration in this election year will propose a higher 
minimum wage, and Welfare Sec. Arthur S. Flemming with Nixon’s 
backing is urgently seeking some “alternative” to the Forand bill 
that the Eisenhower Budget Bureau refuses to allow him to endorse. 

Nixon is snubbing Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson with what 
must be, to Benson, a painful obviousness. A school-aid bill is 
virtually certain to be laid on the White House desk, and a veto 
would infuriate powerful groups in every state. 

* a x 


FOR SEVEN YEARS Nixon loyally stayed with the Admin- 
istration each time he cast a tie-breaking vote in the Senate. Each 
time the bill was highly controversial, and he ended up voting to 
kill a Davis-Bacon wage provision in the highway bill, force down 
price supports for wheat, raise interest rates on Veterans Admin- 
istration loans, fasten the McClellan “bill of rights” into last year’s 
labor bill, and kill a school-aid bill. 


Votes on such issues during the first term cost him nothing, 
since he was only heir-apparent and not even certain of his status 
with the President. As recently as 1956, Eisenhower called him in 
to suggest that he “consider” his career and “consider” withdrawing 
from the vice presidency. Now he is the obvious party choipe for 
successor, and increasingly on his own. 

It is difficult for him to maneuver, especially on defense issues, 
when he must seem both to support the Administration loyally 
and yet suggest that he would prefer more drive and responsive- 
ness. He must eventually face the music in the campaign. 


AREAS OF CHRONIC unemployment need federal help through 
an area redevelopment law, Rep.,James.G. Fulton (R-Pa.), on left, 
and Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.)'asserted on Washington Reports 


io the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
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- FIRST TRADE UNION group to visit this country from the Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa and its 
neighbors) is shown in AFL-CIO headquarters with Harry Pollak (left rear) and Henry Rutz (right 


rear) of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs following a luncheon in their honor. 


The 12 visitors 


will tour key industrial areas and observe labor-management relations at first hand. 


Labor Raps Proposed 
Job Act Amendments 


Organized labor has declared its opposition to both Republican 
and Democratic-proposed amendments to the Employment Act 


of 1946. 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO director of research, lashed a 
bill introduced by Sen. Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) as both “unneces- 


sary” and “harmful.” 

The Bush amendment would 
write into law a proposal in Pres. 
Eisenhower’s 1960 Economic Re- 
port “to make reasonable price 
stability an explicit goal of na- 
tional economic policy.” 

Ruttenberg pointed out that 
the Employment Act’s goal now 
spells out “maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing 
power.” 

The idea of price stability is im- 
plicit, he said, because the maximiz- 
ing of purchasing power includes 
the requirement that prices remain 
stable. 

‘ The Bush bill could prove harm- 
ful, he continued, because it might 
be read as congressional approval 
of present Administration measures 
to maintain price stability even at 
the expense of high unemployment 
and a slowdown in the rate of 
economic growth. It would be “a 
serious danger,” he said, to focus 
exclusively on price stability. 

Ruttenberg said in regard to a 
second measure, sponsored by Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) and in the 
House by Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D- 
Wis.), that he agreed with the aim 
of bringing to bear “an informed 


Walsh-Healey 
Photo Wage 
Raise Sought 


A minimum wage of $1.63 an 
hour should be set for government 
work in the photographic equip- 
ment industry, labor representa- 
tives declared at a Labor Dept., 
hearing under the Walsh-Healey 
Act. 

Under Walsh-Healey, the Secre- 
tary of Labor determines the pre- 
vailing minimum wage in an indus- 
try that must be met by manufac- 
turers working on government con- 
tracts in the industry. 

Representing the AFL-CIO 
and the two major unions in the 
industry, the Machinists and the 
Chemical Workers, AFL-CIO 
economist Seymour Brandwein 
pointed out that the old $1.18 
minimum “was determined four 
years ago, on data over five 
years old, was unduly low even 
at the time, and certainly is quite 
unrepresentative of minimums 
prevailing in the industry today.” 


public opinion on price and wage 


increases which threaten economic 
stability.” 

But ‘he pointed out the frame- 
work of the Clark-Reuss bill serves 
merely’ “to remind” the President 
of certain provisions of the Employ- 
ment Act and does not and cannot 
alter government policies. 

Ruttenberg questioned a pro-. 
vision which would add a new 
section authorizing the President 
to order public hearings on actual 
and prospective price or wage 
increases, 

He disputed the view that price 
increases have been “alarming,” 
tieing the postwar rise chiefly to 
shortage and demand pressures aft- 
er World War II and after the Ko- 
rean war outbreak. Real wage hikes 
roughly equaled productivity in- 
creases, he added. 

Ruttenberg also said the _bill 
would make it possible to hold 
hearings on wage increases alone. 
The bill in specifying prices and 
wages, he added, omits such ma- 
jor inflationary pressures as re- 
search and development costs, 
advertising and depreciation al- 
lowances and profit margins, and 
raises the possibility of interven- 
tion by government at an early 
Stage of important collective bar- 
gaining negotiations, Ruttenberg 
noted. This, he said, labor would 
oppose. 

The Clark-Reuss bill, h in- 
ued, would bring governmen™inter- 
vention in areas of the economy 
able to initiate price and wage in- 
creases. But why should the gov- 
ernment not act as well in such 
depressed industries as textile and 
apparel to increase wage increases 
there, he asked.” 

Victor G. Reuther, administra- 
tive assistant to Auto Workers’ 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther and head 
of the UAW Washington office, 
also endorsed the intent of the 
Clark-Reuss bill but said its inade- 
quacy defeated its purpose. 

Reuther urged legislation to pro- 
duce “cold, hard facts” on price 
hikes rather than “public relations 
propaganda.” He said an effective 
bill would require 60 days’ notice 
of price hikes by corporations hav- 
ing 25 percent or more of their 
industries’ total sales and govern- 
ment’ subpoena power over com- 
pany records. 


Ryukyu Isles 
Union Group 


Visits U. S. 


A delegation of a dozen union 
leaders from the Ryukyu Islands, 
the first to visit the United States, 
was entertained at a luncheon in 
their honor by the AFL-CIO during 
their stopoff in Washington. 

Leading them was Komeshu Ta- 
kashi, chairman of a committee at- 
tempting to organize an islands- 
wide trade union federation. 

The Ryukyu chain includes the 
major island of Okinawa, scene of 
one of the great Pacific battles of 
World War II. It is administered 
by the United States under a United 
Nations trusteeship. The Defense 
Dept. is the largest single employer, 
with more than 50,000 workers on 
its roster. 

Dir. Michael Ross of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, who 
welcomed the guests at the lunch- 
eon, cited the U.S. labor federa- 
tion’s long interest in bettering the 
condition of the islands’ workers 
and particularly pointed to the fact 
that Howard Robinson, of the 
AFL-CIO, has been loaned to the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions to help in strengthening the 
labor movement there. Important 
headway has been reported in the 
last few months, he said. 

A spokesman for the group 
thanked the AFL-CIO for its con- 
cern and expressed confidence that 
the tour of the U.S., which will 
take the visitors to key industrial 
areas and enable first-hand observa- 
tion of labor-management relations, 
will be useful in increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of their union activities 
when they return home. Ross 
urged all AFL-CIO affiliates to ex- 
tend a particularly warm welcome 
to them. 


Newest States Join 
| Nation’s Statistics 
Alaska and Hawaii, the na- 
tion’s newest states, will be 
included for the first time 
during 1960 in several statis- 
.tical programs of the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. ; 
Their inclusion added a 
few hundred thousand work- 
ers to the labor force figures 
for January, data for which 
was released this month. 
Other programs to be affected 
as the new states are included 
are studies of payroll employ- 
ment, wages and industrial 
relations and consumer 


prices. 


Administration Aid Asked: 


Wage Bill F ight 
Urged by Unions 


‘| Labor has called on the Administration to follow up its finding 
that a “modest increase” in the 


minimum wage is economically 


| feasible by making a “vigorous effort” to get Congress to improve 
|| the wage-hour law. 
The AFL-CIO Joint Minimum Wage Committee said it “wel- 


comes” Labor Sec. James P, Mitch- 
ell’s implied endorsement of a 
higher minimum wage as well as 
extension of coverage. Both goals, 
the committee pointed out, “have 
long been. sought by the trade 
union movement.” 
As for the amount the minimum 
should be increased—a point not 
specified by Mitchell in his report 
to Congress on the economic im- 
pact of the present $1 minimum— 
the AFL-CIO committee declared: 
“We are firmly convinced that 
the 25-cent increase we seek is 
not only ‘modest’ . . . but essen- 
tial to the economic well-being 
of America’s lowest paid workers 
and to the economy as a whole.” 
_ Mitchell’s report came on the 
eve of House and Senate com- 
mittee activity on _Wage-hour 
legislation. 
A House Labor subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Phil M. Landrum 
(D-Ga.) has scheduled wage-hour 
hearings to start Mar. 2. Mitchell, 
slated to be the lead-off witness, is 
expected to spell out his definition 
of a “modest” hike in the mini- 
mum wage. 


Previously Opposed Raise 
Last year the Administration in 
testimony before a Senate subcom- 
mittee, voiced strong opposition to 
any increase in the minimum wage. 
It asked for limited extension of 
coverage—to some 2.5 million ad- 
ditional workers. This contrasted 
with the labor-backed Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill to extend 
coverage to 7.8 million more 
workers and raise the wage floor to 
$1.25 an hour. 

Meanwhile the Senate Labor 
committee dusted off its subcom- 
mittee recommendations from last 
year, based on the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill, and began closed- 
door consideration of the bill’ pre- 
paratory to reporting it out for 
Senate action. 

The Joint Minimum Wage Com- 
mittee, made up of 22 unions 
spearheading the drive to improve 


the wage-hour law, declared labor 


Higher Minimum, 
Forand Bill Backed 


Jersey City, N. J.—The ex- 
ecutive board of the Laundry 
Workers has called on the 
union’s 30,000 members to 
write their congressmen and 
senators urging enactment of 
the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
minimum wage bill and the 
Forand bill to provide medi- 
cal care for the aged. 

The AFL-CIO union said~ 
expansion of wage-hour cov- 
erage to 170,000 workers in 
the laundry and dry cleaning 
industries and an increase in 
the minimum wage to $1.25 
would bring the bulk of these 
| workers closer to a decent 
standard of living. 


“would welcome “Administration 
support in this fight which has 
been going on so long on behalf of 
workers who are virtually without 
a voice in the halls of government.” 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller and Special 
Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg, co- 
chairmen of the joint committee, 


said the Labor Dept. report “proves 


our long-held contention that an 
increase in the minimum wage is 
not inflationary.” 


1956 Gains Cited 


They said the report shows that 
low-wage communities prospered 
as a result of the 1956 increase in 
the minimum from 75 cents to $1, 
and 14 of the 15 low-wage indus- 
tries surveyed by the Labor Dept. 
absorbed the increase in wages 
without difficulty. 

“If the Administration actively 
supports its own report,” the AFL- 
CIO group concluded, “then Amer- 
ica’s lowest-paid workers will be 
assured of a measure of economic 
justice during this session of 
Congress.” 


Musicians Unite Negro, 
White Locals on Coast 


San Francisco—Two Musicians’ locals here—the predominantly 
Negro Local 669 and the largely white Local 6—have announced 
“complete agreement” on terms of a merger, effective Apr. 1. 
Three international officers, Vice Pres. William J. Harris, ‘Sec. 
Stanley Ballard and Treas. George V. Clancy, took part in the final 


negotiations between the executive 
boards of the two locals and praised 
the merger agreement as being in 
accord with the AFM’s policy of 
eliminating duplicate locals. 

In a joint statement, officers of 
the two locals predicted that the 
merger will bring “greater benefits 
and gains for all working musi- 
cians.” - 

Under the agreement, the 450 
members of Local 669 will be- 
come full members of the 5,500- 
member Local 6 and will be 
immediately represented on both 
the executive board and operating 
staff. 


Harris told San Francisco news- 
men the international union’s posi- 
tion js that “separate locals are 
wrong.” This is the policy even if 
“the colored people want them,” 
he said. 

He said duplicate locals now ex- 


ist in only 40 of the 700 localities 


> 


where the AFM has chartered units. 
Unity talks are currently going on 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Denver, 
Springfield, Ill., and several other 
cities, he added. In recent years, 
he said, mergers have been achieved 
in southern as well as northern 
cities, including Miami, Jackson- 


| ville, Baton Rouge, Memphis and 


Nashville. 


Neither of the San Francisco 
locals practiced discrimination as 
a matter of constitutional policy. 
There were some Negro members: 
in Local 6 and some white mem- 
bers of Local 669 as a result of 
mixed bands and orchestras. 


Both AFM Pres. Herman D. 
Kenin and his predecessor, James 
C. Petrillo, have strongly opposed 
segregated locals and have worked 
to convince Negro as well as white 
musicians that it would be to every- 
one’s advantage to merge duplicate 


unions in the same territory. 
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NLRB Faces Delay 


Action on sweeping proposals for reorganization of the National 
Labor Relations Board: seem likely to be postponed until the next 


session of Congress. 


The recommendations, unanimously offered by an advisory panel 
to the Senate Labor Committee, called for Taft-Hartley Act amend- 


ments to abolish the office of gen- 
eral counsel and speed up NLRB 
procedures by other changes. A 
draft bill to accomplish the reforms 
was presented with the recommen- 
dations. 

The NLRB reforms were pro- 
posed by the panel after it aban- 
doned ,jts earlier task of secking 
agreement on major changes in the 
substance of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The panel, composed of 12 ex- 
perts drawn equally from labor, 
management and the public, said 
that Congress in the Landrum- 
Griffin Act had already covered 
such issues as the voting rights of 
economic strikers, organizational 
picketing and secondary boycotts. 
“No constructive purpose would 
be served” by a report on subjects 
on which Congress had so recently 
legislated, it decided. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) said in releasing the panel 
recommendations that “elemental 
justice will continue to be effec- 
tively denied” workers and em- 
ployers until NLRB procedures 
are streamlined and hastened. 
Democratic spokesmen indicate 
that minimum wages and other 
legisation, in the relatively short 
election-year session of Congress, 
will cause a delay in pushing the 
proposals, 

In proposing abolition of the 
NLRB general counsel, the advisory 
panel agreed in effect that the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s creation and defini- 
tion of this office was responsible 
for delay and disorganization in 
processing cases. 

It recommended substitution of 
an administrator who would take 
over from the board and its trial 
examiners all duties except hearings 
and decisions. in representational 
and unfair practice cases and the 
issuance of rules. 

The administrator would control 
field offices, investigate and _pro- 


secute unfair labor practice cases, 
conduct representation elections 
and handle all litigation. 

The panel also proposed that 

the “speedy remedy” of a tem- 
porary injunction should be 
available in charges against em- 
ployers. At present the remedy 
is available only im_ charges 
against unions. 

Other recommendations to speed 
up NLRB procedures were: 
~ @ Establishment of a special 
panel of trial examiners with au- 
thority to order NLRB elections 
after hearings without going to the 
board. 

@ Restriction of the NLRB’s 
power of review of the findings of 
trial examiners. 

@ NLRB conduct of a “reduced 
docket of'cases” in accordance with 
normal judicial procedures, giving 
personal responsibility to board 
members. 

@ Reduction of delays between 
issuance and enforcement of an 
order. > 

Labor members of the panel in- 
cluded Arthur J. Goldberg, special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO and coun- 
sel to the federation’s Industrial 
Union Dept.; Louis Sherman, coun- 
sel to the Building & Construction 
Trades Dept.; Plato E. Papps, Ma- 
chinists’ attorney; and David Cole, 
umpire under the AFL-CIO No- 
Raiding Agreement. ; 

Chairman was Prof. Archibald 
Cox of-the Harvard University Law 
School. Other members were: Guy 
Farmer, former. NLRB chairman 
under Pres. Eisenhower; Prof. 
Charles Gregory of the University 
of Virginia; Denison Kitchel; Ger- 
ald Reilly, former NLRB member 
and critic of the ‘original Wagner 
Act; Prof, Russell Smith of the 
University of Michigan; Prof. 
George ‘W. Taylor of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz. 


Wilson Pact Ratified, 
Union Picks Arbiter 


Chicago—Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein of Chicago, nationally 
known arbitrator and authority on social issues, is the Packinghouse 


_ Workers’ designate on a three-man arbitration panel to hear dis- 


puted issues rising from the 110-day strike against Wilson & Co. 
A majority of the seven striking UPWA locals voted to accept 


new contract proposals and settle-® 


ment terms that ended the long 
dispute against the meat packing 
firm. 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein 


Living Costs Drop 
Slightly in January 

The cost of living for Jan- 
uary “edged off” one-tenth of 
1 percent, chiefly because of 
lower prices for women’s ap- 
parel, new cars and food, ac- 
cording to the Labor Dept’s 
monthly Consumer Price In- 
dex. 

This means the market bas- 
ket which cost $1 im the 
1947-49 base period now 
‘costs a little over $1.25. 

The January CPI meant no 
change in the pay envelopes 
of about 1 million workers in 
auto and related industries 
whose index-tied wages are 
adjusted quarterly. Some 60,- 
000 in aircraft and farm ma- 
chinery will have pay cuts, 
mostly of 1 cent an hour. 
Another 14,000, chiefly in 
trucking, will get a penny an 
hour hike on a semi-annual 
adjustment. 


ed the new economic package 
“equivalent to those of other con- 
tracts negotiated in the industry.” 
He noted that it was Wilson’s re- 
fusal to meet the “benefits and eco- 
nomic value of other agreements 
negotiated in the industry as a 
whole that led to the strike.” 

Helstein said the settlement was 
“substantially improved” over the 
company’s offer of last September. 


As part of the strike termination 
program, Helstein added, “the un- 
ion is no longer asking the public 
to refrain from buying Wilson 
products.” 

The arbitration panel is expected 
to convene shortly to hear disputed 
issues including the status of strike- 
breakers—-who are, the com- 
pany contends, “permanent re- 
placements” hired during the dis- 
pute. If the union and company 
designates to the panel fail to agree 
on a third member, he will be 
named by the chief judge of the 
federal district court for this 
region. 

Rabbi Weinstein has been a 
speaker at numerous union conven- 
tions and once served as a member 
of the national advisory council for 
the Philip Murray Fund, 


Senate Rights Battle 


(Continued from Page 1) 
. would be required to shut off de- 
bate. 

The possibility that a cloture pe- 
tition might become necessary 
touched off a flurry of parliamen- 
tary maneuvering on the floor. 

In order to fulfill a pledge made 
by the leaders of both parties last 
year that the debate would begin 
Feb. 15, an unrelated house-passed 
measure was used as a vehicle to 
which civil nights amendments 
could be attached. Senate rules 
provide that amendments do not 
have to be germane to the bill in 
question except in cases where clo- 
ture has been invoked. 

In what was seen as the possible 
first step toward cloture, Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(R-Ill.) withdrew the Administra- 
tion’s civil rights amendment and 
reoffered it as a substitute for the 
pending House-approved measure. 

Russell denounced Johnson’s 
threatened “round-the-clock” ses- 
sions as “legislative regimentation.” 
He served notice that civil rights 
foes will demand repeated quorum 
calls to bring-‘members in “at awk- 
ward hours.” He warned that south- 
erners would not permit any further 
business to be transacted by unani- 
mous consent, a device commonly 
used to speed’ business. 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D-La.), 
chairman of a Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee, announced he 
would hold no further hearings on 
public works projects of interest to 
individual members. 

At issue in the Senate debate, 
are various prqposals introduced 
by liberal Democrats and by the 
Administration, calling for ap- 
pointment of federal officers to 
register Negroes and insure their 
voting rights in cases where it is 
determined that these rights have 
been denied by local officials. 

The liberal measures would es- 
tablish federal voting registrars, 
named by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, and would af- 
fect federal elections only. Ad- 
ministration proposals ‘would call 
for court appointment of voting 
referees, who would both register 
and insure the right to vote in both 
federal and state balloting. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, at its recent mid-winter session 
in Bal Harbour, Fla., called for a 
blend of both proposals into a 
workable bill and expressed the 
hope that “petty partisanship” 
would not block passage of civil 


rights legislation. 

“If a good bill ” the 
council said, “there will - be 
enough credit for alf concerned. 


If there is failure, neither party 
will benefit.” 


In addition to voting rights 


Remove the Obstructions! 


guarantees, proposals are before 
the Senate which would: 

@ Make it a crime to use force 
or threats to obstruct court deci- 
sions on school desegregation. 

@ Permit federal pursuit across 
state lines of persons suspected of 
bombing schools, churches or 
homes. 


@ Make available limited fed-|. 


eral aid to communities in planning 
for orderly school desegregation. 

@ Provide aid for schooling of 
servicemen’s children in areas 
where schools have been closed in 
order to thwart desegregation or- 
ders. 

@ Require preservation of .vot- 
ing records in federal elections. 

@ Give statutory authority to the 
President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts. : 

Similar measures are pending in 
the House where the conservative- 
dominated Rules Committee, often 
a graveyard for liberal legislation, 
broke a six-month stalemate and 
cleared the way for civil rights de- 


|Labor Backs | 


Bias Ban on | 
U.S. Contracts | 


_ (Continyed from Page 1) 
eral buildings and, particularly, 
in the District of Columbia, that 
they must comply immediately | 
. with the nondiscrimination clause » 
presently a part of all contracts.” ~ 

Contractors were told that they: 
“must find qualified Negro work- 
ers, if they exist in the area, and 
give such workers equal employ- 
ment opportunity on any work 
covered by federal contracts.” 
‘The action came in the wake of 
a press conference statement by 
Meany, during the recent AFLe 
CIO Executive Council meeting ‘in 
Bal Harbour, Fla., that the Nixon 
committeé should move against any 
contractor, who fails or refuses to 
honor his guarantee not to dis- 
criminate in employment. 

In the Bal Harbour press confer- 
ence, Meany indicated there may 


~ | be instances in which local unions 


engage in discriminatory practices, 
but added that since the nondis- 
crimination clause is part of the 
agreement between the employer 
and the government “the contractor 
should not be allowed’ to hide be- 
hind the policy of the local” with 
regard to Negro workers. : 

The AFL-CIO president told re- 
porters at that time that he had 
personally telephoned Mitchell of- 
fering to supply trained Negro 
workers to contractors and urging 
that the committee act against 
contractors who violate the anti- 
discrimination clauses in their 
agreements with the contractors. 
During the council session, the 
AFL-CIO leaders approved a sup- 
plemental program for insuring 
compliance with the federation’s 
constitutional bar on racial bias. 

Under the new system, in any 
cases where a subcommittee of the 
Civil Rights Committee cannot se- 
cure compliance, Meany will ap- 
point special Executive Council 
subcommittees which will deal with 
the international unions and report 
directly back to the council. 

He said he had named himself 
as a subcommittee of one to deal 
with the case of Local 26, Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
refusal of which to admit Negro 
members had led to controversy in 


bate beginning about Mar. 10. 


one publicized case. 


Labor, Justice Divide 


L-G Criminal Probes 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has announced an agreement with 
the Dept. of Justice under which he will delegate, on a case-by-case 
basis, responsibility for investigating alleged violations of certain 
criminal sections of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

The law authorizes the secretary to enter agreements with any 


federal agency or state or its po- 
litical subdivisions “in order to 
avoid unnecessary expense and du- 
plication of functions among gov- 
ernment agencies. .. .” 

’ Mitchell said the Labor Dept. 
itself will investigate all civil viola- 
tions of L-G and five areas of 
criminal infractions. 


Four of these include investi- 
gation of criminal charges aris- 
ing from the act’s reporting pro- 
visions, union trusteeships, bond- 
ing of persons handling union 
funds or property, and payment 
of court-imposed fines by a union 
for a union official or employe. 


The Labor Dept. also will inves- 
tigate and present to the Federal 
Parole Board applications for ex- 
emptions by convicted individuals 
who seek relief from the provision 
of the act barring them from hold- 
ing union office or serving in such 
jobs as labor relations consultants. 

Delegated to the Justice Dept. 
will be the investigations of crimi- 
nal charges dealing with embezzle- 
ment of union funds, payment of 
court-imposed fines by an employer 
for a union official or employe, 
prohibition of criminals or Commu- 


nists from holding office, extortion- 
ate picketing and deprivation of 
rights of union members by force 
and violence... __ 

The Justice Dept. also will inves- 
tigate criminal charges arising out 
of the L-G prevision which pro- 
hibits, under ‘certain circumstances, 
the making and the acceptance of 
payments or loans from employers 
or their representatives to their em- 
ployes or to unions or to officers or 
employes of unions. 

The results of the Justice Dept. 
investigations will be referred to 
the Labor Dept. for decision on 
possible prosecutions. 


Typos’ Parley 
Analyzes L-G 


Louisville, Ky.—Some 200 of- 
ficers and staff members from six 
states attended the Typographical 
Union’s first regional seminar on 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

The delegates represented ITU 
locals in West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Indiana and Mis- 
souri. Similar seminars have been 
set by the ITU for Oakland and 
Seattle about mid-March. 
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‘drrested in Pennsylvania: x 


Newspaper Strikebreak King 
Faces Anti-Scab Law Charge 


Philadelphia—Bloor Schleppey, Fis who for a number of years has been furnishing lavishly-paid 
strikebreakers for struck newspapers throughout the United States, will have a chance next month 
to prove his “profession” is legitimate. 


Schleppey must appear before a Bucks County, Pa., grand jury at Doylestown, on Mar. 14 to face : 


a charge that he violated Pennsylvania’s anti-strikebreaker-importing law. 


If convicted, he faces a possible’ 
fine of $1,000, or one year in jail, 
or both, at the discretion of the 
court. He has pleaded not guilty. 


Participating in the dramatic 
hunt were three Typographical 
Union officers, Joseph Radice, pres- 
ident of Trenton Typographical 
Union and an ITU special repre- 
sentative, and Pres. John F. Burke 
and Sec. James H. Kelley of Phila- 
delphia Typographical Union. 

Schleppey was specifically 
charged with importing  strike- 


Typos Seeking State 
Strikebreaking Bans 


Indianapolis—The Typographical Union has called for concerted 
labor action to win passage in state legislatures of stringent laws 
which will stamp out the “dreaded scourge” of strikebreaking. 

ITU Pres. Elmer Brown urged state enactment of laws similar 
to a 1937 Pennsylvania statute which prohibits persons or’ firms 


breakers into Bristol, Pa., in Oc- 
tober 1958, when two newspapers, 
the Bristol Courier and Levittown 
Times,. both printed in the Bristol 
plant, were struck by ITU men 

Two witnesses appeared against 

Schleppey at the hearing. They 
were Radice and Gerald Gish, an 
ITU member from Cleveland. 
_ Radice, who had sworn out 
the warrant for Schleppey’s ar- 
rest, outlined the scab agency 
head’s activities in the Bristol 
' strike. Gish, at one time associ- 
ated with Schleppey’s operations, 
testified that he accompanied 
Schleppey to Bristol for the pur- 
pose of serving as a strike- 
breaker. 

Gish remained on a “stand-by” 
basis, however, because Schleppey 
said his quota at the struck plant 
was full. He was ordered else- 
where. 

The state was represented at the 


hearing by Assistant State Attorney 


“not directly involved in a labor® 


strike or lockout” from recruiting 
strikebreakers. © -.. . — 

Bloor Schleppey, head of a scab- 
importing agency, has just been 
held for the grand jury on charges 
of violating the Pennsylvania law. 


- He was arrested on a charge that 


he provided strikebreakers during 
an ITU strike at the Bristol Courier 
and Levittown Times in 1958. 

In a letter to the officers of the 
ITU’s 800 locals and to the chair- 
men of the union’s more than 
4,000 shop units, Brown charged 
that Schleppey’s “union-destroy- 
ing program” has cost ITU mem- 
bers “hundreds of jobs.” Linked 
to the hiring of strikebreakers at 
exorbitant weekly salaries, Brown 
said, is a strike-insurance pro- 
gram which reimburses publish- 
ers for the loss of advertising 
revenue and the added expense 
of strikebreakers. 

Schleppey’s strikebreakers, the 
ITU president charged, have forced 
400 unionists out of jobs at the two 
daily newspapers in Portland, Ore. 
—the Oregonian and the Oregon 
Journal. An additional 150 ITU 
members, he continued, have been 
displaced by Schleppey’ $ recruits at 
the Macy newspaper chain in West- 
chester County, N. Y. 

Brown urged ITU locals to work 
through city and state central labor 
bodies to win speedy enactment of 
a Pennsylvania-type anti-strike- 


Los Angeles Council 
Fights Anti-Semitism 

Los Angeles—Delegates to the 
Los Angeles County AFL-CIO have 
called for “vigorous law enforce- 
ment” to combat acts of anti-semi- 
tism in the United States. The res- 
olution also called for “cooperative 
action by community organizations 
and public groups” to wipe out 
“bigotry directed against any racial, 
religious or ethnic group.” 

The delegates urged mobilization 
of world opinion to protest anti- 
semitic incidents in Germany and 
the anti-semitic policy of the Soviet 
government. 


breaker-importing law which pro- 
vides fines up to $1,000 and prison 
terms up to one year. 

He said that other unions “have 
a direct interest” in such legislation. 
“Once a newspaper is under non- 
union operation,” he pointed out, 
“its editorial columns begin a cam- 
paign to have other business con- 


Gen. Victor Wright of Philadelphia 
as prosecutor. 

A few hours before his arrest, 
Schleppey had gone to a Philadel- 
phia hotel to visit a team of his 
strikebreakers who were ‘preparing 
to go to another Pennsylvania city 
where a newspaper strike had been 
expected. After Schleppey’s ar- 
rest: the waiting strikebreakers were 
warned and checked out of the 
hotel at 4 a. m., but not before all 
were identified. They disappeared 
and the strike was averted. 

Several members of the team 
recently had scabbed in the Port- 
land, Ore., mewspaper strike, 
leaving there only after the pub- 
lishers quit paying their hotel 
and food bills. 

Schleppey is charged with vio- 
lating a 1937 Pennsylvania law 
providing: 

“That it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm or corporation, 
not directly involved in a labor 
strike or lockout, to recruit any 
person or persons for employment, 
or to secure or offer to secure for 
any person or persons any employ- 
ment, when the purpose of such 
recruiting, securing or offering to 
secure employment, is to have such 
persons take the place in employ- 
ment of employes in an industry 
where a labor strike or lockout 
exists.” 

Schleppey, who has been operat- 
ing for a number of years under 
the sponsorship of. union-hating 
publishers, has enjoyed a particu- 
larly lucrative business in the past 
two or three years since the pub- 
lishers organized a strike-insurance 
program, handled through agencies 
in Canada, which pays strike-happy 
publishers millions of dollars in a 
matter of six to eight weeks to 


cerns Oppose unions.” 


cover their heavy losses. 


Beck, 2 Industrialists 
Freed in ‘Loan’ Case 


New York—A federal judge here has dismissed criminal charges 


jof Taft-Hartley Act violations against Dave Beck, two trucking 
company executives and three corporations. 


In Washington the 


Justice Dept. promptly announced it would appeal the ruling. 
A Justice Dept. spokesman said the dismissal was contrary to 


two other court decisions involving? 


comparable charges. 
$200,000 in Loans 

The case involved $200,000 in 
loans to Beck arranged in 1954 
through Roy Fruehauf, president 
of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., and 
Burge M. Seymour, president of 
the giant Associated Transport, 
Inc., and their companies, and the 
Brown Equipment & Manufactur- 
ing Co., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Associated. 


The government was prepared 
to contend that Beck, former 
president of the Teamsters, when 
he was under. income tax inves- 
tigation, borrowed the money to 
replace funds withdrawn from 
the union treasury. 

Testimony before the McClellan 
special Senate committee in 1957 
disclosed that Freuhauf. arranged 
with Seymour and Associated 
Transport to advance the money 
and that Beck repaid them after re- 
selling to the Teamsters the $163,- 
000 house in Seattle the union had 
given him. 

All the defendants were charged 
with violating Taft-Hartley provi- 
sions forbidding the payment or 


things of value” between employers 
and representatives of employes. In 
‘1953 Beck had advanced $1.5 mil- 
lion in union funds to Fruehauf to 
aid him in a stockholders’ proxy 
fight for control of the Fruehauf 
company. 

U. S. District Judge Sidney 
Sugarman ruled in dismissing the 
indictment that the exchange of 
loans, if proved, did not consti- 
tute a crime. He held that not 
until the Landrum-Griffin Act 
of 1959 were loan transactions 
between union officials and cor- 
porations specifically outlawed. 

The government argued that the 


value.” 

Fruehauf, Seymour and their 
companies are the only corpora- 
tions and corporation officials to 
face criminal charges arising 
from the three years of McClel- 
lan committee investigations. 

Sugarman required the defense 
to make its motion for dismissal of 


allowing a government appeal di- 
rect to the U.S. Supreme Court for 
reinstatement of the indictments 
without creating an issue by double 


receiving of “any money or other 


jeopardy. 


loans were a transfer of a “thing of | 


the charges in advance of trial, thus. 


_. _BLOOR SCHLEPPEY 
Arrested on charges of illegally furnishing strikebreakers 


7. 


Labor Educator Starr 
Hailed on Retirement 


New York—More than 200 educators from across the nation | 
paid tribute at a dinner here to Mark Starr, a British coal miner 
turned American labor educator, who retired recently as educa- 
tional director of the Ladies’ Garment Workers. : 


The salute to Starr’s half-century of trade union service, 25 years 


sina lb 


of which was spent in the ILGWU‘* 
post, highlighted a two-day Wash- 
ington’s Birthday conference of un- 
ion educators at the Carnegie En- 
dowment Intl. Center, sponsored 
jointly by Teachers Local 189 and 
the American Labor Education 
Service. 

In the principal address at the 
dinner, Dr. Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, voiced sharp criticism of the 
“total aimlessness” of the Eisen- 
hower Administration and called 
for “a new sense of social purpose.” | 
Taylor, recently returned from a 
six-month tour of Asia, said he was 
in Indonesia at the time the stories 
about rigged television broke in the 
world press. The people of that 
Asian country, he said, termed the 
TV scandal “typical of the greed 
and corruption of the capitalistic 
system” in the U.S. 

Taking part in the salute to Starr 
were Lawrence Rogin, chairman of 
the ALES board of directors and 
director of labor education and 
services at the University of Michi- 
gan and Wayne State University; 
Benjamin D. Segal, president of 
AFT Local 189; Norman Thomas, 
former Socialist presidential nomi- 
nee; and a score of Starr’s labor 
and education associates. 

A guiding force in the develop- 
ment of labor education service, 
Starr was active in the formation 
of both the ALES and AFT Lo- 
cal 189, and serves at present as 
a member of both executive 
boards. He was for 10 years 
president of the Teachers’ local 
and a national vice president of 
the union. 


The two-day education confer- 
ence was geared to a discussion of 


American society, and the role 
which the labor movement can play 
in such a reappraisal. 

Associate Prof. Irving Howe 
of Brandeis University declared 
that Madison Ave. has “managed 
to hide poverty” by creating the 
“myth of the ‘happy worker’ and 
the ‘affluent trade unionist?” at 
a time when “millions of Ameri- 
can families are trying to exist 
on incomes of between $2,000 


and $5,000 a year.” 


the need for a reassessment of |_ 


Also participating were Jack" 
Conway, administrative assistant to 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther; Julius J. Manson, district di- 
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rector of the N. Y. State Board of § 
Mediation? Everett Kassalow, re 
search director of the AFL-CIO} 
Industrial Union Dept.; Jack Bar-™ 
bash, professor of labor education§ 
at the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers; Hy Kornbluhil 
of the Institute of Labor & Indus 
trial Relations at Wayne State Unie 
versity; and Pres. Harry Van Are 
dale, Jr., of the New York City® 
AFL-CIO, 


House Fails in T ry 
At Overriding Veto 


Pres. Eisenhower has 
killed the first major bill of 
the new Congress—a meas- 
ure to double federal grants 
for local water pollution proj- 
ects to a $90 million-a-year 
level. 

A Democratic effort to 
override the veto fell short 
of the necessary. two-thirds 
majority in the House. The 
vote was 249 to 157 in favor 
of overriding—22 fewer af- 
firmative votes than were 
needed, 

Defeat of the bill will not 
affect the existing sewage 
and water-pollution program, 
on which $45 million is be- 
ing spent annually. The 
President this year asked that 
actual expenditures be re- 
duced to $20 million, but 
such a cut is deemed un- 


likely. : a 
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